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| CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF EVENTS. , ‘ , 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
| THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
THE FOREIGN MINISTERS’ DEPUTIES 
| MR. ATTLEE’S STATEMENT ON THE INDIAN PROBLEM 
| MR. BEVIN’S STATEMENT ON THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 
| FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


» ALBANIA. Feb. 10.—Albania’s views on Greek frontier incidents. 
(see Greece.) 
Feb, 18.—The mining of the Corfu Channel. (see Security Council.) 


ARGENTINA. Feb. 12.—The Government announced the purchase 
of the British-owned railways for £150 million, the price being effective 
as from July 1, 1946. 

Feb. 16.—The police raided and closed the premises of a branch office 
of the Communist Party in Buenos Aires where 5,000 persons were 
attending a ball in aid of the Communist paper La Hora, on the ground 
that it had been held without permission. 

Feb, 21.—Emigration agreement signed with Italy. (see [taly.) 


AUSTRALIA. Feb. 21.—The Minister for External Affairs, com- 
menting on Mr. Attlee’s statement, said it was essential that Australia 
should maintain and strengthen her ties of friendship with India. 
More than 5 years ago he had stated that Australia looked forward to 
the extension of India’s status to that of the Dominions. To obtain 
such status there was no international action that could not be taken 
by India, and to seek more was in a sense to derogate from the status 
enjoyed by the Dominions. To obtain a lasting peace, especially with 
Japan, Australia would stand not only with the U.K., but also with 
India. 


AUSTRIA. Feb. 19.—The law defining the punishment of Austrian 
Nazis was published, and was estimated to effect more than 500,000 
people. They were to be divided into 2 categories, the guilty and the 
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less guilty. The guilty would have to pay fines amounting to 20 per cen, 
on their income and property taxes to the end of 1950; their houses 
could be confiscated; they would not be allowed to stand for any 
election; and could not vote or join any party until the end of Apr 
1950. Their pensions would be stopped, and in some circumstances 
they could be held in camps. The less guilty would have to pay 1 
per cent additional taxes, and would be allowed to vote and join partie; 
but could not themselves be elected. 

Four British labour-recruiting experts arrived in Vienna to make 
inquiries among displaced persons, 


BELGIUM. Feb. 11.—A trade pact was signed with Czechoslovakia, 
Feb. 15.—Abolition of visas for travel to the U.K. (see Great Britain, 


BULGARIA. Fed. 11.—The Acting Foreign Minister received a Note 
from the British Government stating that it had been decided to extend 
de jure recognition to the Bulgarian Government, but this did not imply 
that H.M.G. considered “either the past methods employed by the 
Bulgarian Government to consolidate their position or the conduct of 
the recent elections to have been in keeping with the spirit and inten- 
tions of the Yalta declaration”. The way in which the Government 
fulfilled its obligations under the peace treaty would determine H.M.G.’s 
future attitude. 


BURMA. Feb. 10.—Thakin Ba Sein, Minister of Transport and 
Communications, resigned from the Executive Council. 

Feb. 12.—An agreement was signed at the Panglong conference 
for the co-operation of the Frontier Areas in the projected interim 
Government. The Frontier Areas were to be brought within the scope 
of the Executive Council, and a member representing the frontier races 
was to be appointed to the Council. 

In a clash between Communists and the police and troops at Lewe, 
in the Irrawaddy delta, 18 persons were killed. A curfew was imposed. 

‘eb. 13.—U Saw, Minister of Education, resigned from the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Feb. 19.—The Governor of Burma accepted the resignations of 
U Saw and Thakin Ba Sein. 

Feb. 23.—U Kyaw Nyein and U Ba Choe, members of the People’s 
Freedom League, were appointed to the Governor’s Executive Council. 
U Tin Tut, the Finance Member, resigned after joining the League, 
but was retained as Member without Portfolio. 


CANADA. Fed. 10.—The Finance Minister stated in Parliamethatnt 
by the end of January $540 million of the loan to Britain had been 
advanced to her. 

Feb. 12.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that discussions 
had taken place in the Canada-U.S. permanent Joint Defence Board 
and agreement had been reached for full co-operation between the 2 
countries. No treaty or contractual obligation had been entered into, 
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' and neither country would take any action inconsistent with the Charter 
‘of U.N.O., which remained the cornerstone of their foreign policy. 
Feb. 20.—The Minister if Food arrived in Ottawa for discussions on 
| supplies of meat and wheat to Great Britain. 
Feb. 23.—The Red Cross instructed its Commissioner in London to 
make available to Great Britain all supplies in British warehouses and 
» in ships bound for Britain, owing to the fuel crisis. 


CHINA. Feb. 11.—Owing very largely to the operation of an American 


regulation increasing the tariff charges on imports benefiting from 
export subsidies the price of foreign currencies rose to very high levels, 
and the value of the U.S. dollar rose in Shanghai to 17,500 Chinese 


' dollars, as against the official rate of 3,350. The price of gold rose to 
' 920,000 Chinese dollars an ounce, 40 per cent above the quotation of 


Feb. 10. 
Feb. 15.—A “close confidant” of Chiang Kai-shek stated in Nanking 


that if his armies had received more guns and credits from the U.S.A. 
they could have destroyed the Communists, who had been hamstringing 
reconstruction. 

Feb. 16.—The Government announced new measures fixing the 
official rate for the U.S. dollar at 12,000 Chinese dollars, and prohibiting 
trading in gold and foreign currencies. Strikes and lock-outs in key 
industries were prohibited, and salaries and prices fixed for certain 
groups of people in many areas. Chiang Kai-shek, in a statement 
accompanying these measures, said China’s survival as a nation was at 
stake. He attributed their difficulties to the cumulative effect of the 
devastation and dislocation of 8 years of war and one of “‘destructive 
peace”. He attacked the Communists for the wanton destruction of 
railways, mines, etc., but insisted that the Government would continue 
to seek a solution with the Communists, confining its military activities 
to the protection and restoration of essential communications. 

The Government forces captured Lini, in south Shantung. 

Feb. 18.—Mr. Soong was reported to have asked the U.S.A. for 
permission to sell in the black market agricultural and industrial goods 
due under U.N.R.R.A. allocations. 

Feb. 19.—The press in Shanghai reported that U.N.R.R.A. authori- 
ties had stated that 45 per cent of the supplies they had sent were 
rusting or rotting because the Chinese had failed to distribute them. 

Statement by director-general of U.N.R.R.A. (See U.S.A) 


CYPRUS. Feb. 16.—A meeting in Nicosia, addressed by the Bishop 
of Kyrenia, passed resolutions protesting against the British refusal to 
grant union with Greece, and rejecting the offer of constitutional 
liberties. The Turkish Cypriots telegraphed Mr. Attlee protesting 
against the Ethnarchy Council’s claim to speak for all Cypriots. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Feb. 11.—The Government sent 3 Notes of 
protest to Hungary. The first gave a list of 107 breaches of the agree- 
ment of Feb. 27, 1946 for the exchange of populations, and accused 
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Hungary of applying pressure on those who were registered for transfer. 
The second referred to minor frontier incidents; and the third com. 
plained of Hungarian bands raiding Czech territory to help Magyar 
families in Slovakia to take their property to Hungary to avoid labour 
mobilization. 

Trade pact signed with Belgium. (see Belgium.) 

Feb. 14.—Six former M.P.s, members of the Henlein Party, were 
sentenced to death and one to life imprisonment for activities jp 
connexion with the dismemberment of the country. 


EGYPT. Feb. 10.—The Chamber passed the Company Bill, providing 
that 75 per cent of the staff and 40 per cent of the directors of joint stock 
companies should be Egyptian, and should receive 65 per cent of the 
total salaries. 

Feb. 17.—The Prime Minister appointed Abdul Razek Bey as 
Minister of Wakfs; Mamduh Riaz Bey, Minister of Commerce and 
Industry; and Abdul Badr Pasha, Minister of Finance. 

Feb. 19.—The Minister of Defence announced that it would be 
necessary to impose a capital levy to meet the cost of reorganizing 
Egypt’s defences, expected to cost {E50 million. 

Feb. 20.—The Minister of Finance announced that there was no 
intention of making a capital levy or devaluating the Egyptian pound. 

‘eb. 21.—The Ministry of Finance announced that Britain had 
agreed to extend until July 15 the hard currency agreement expiring 
in March. 

Feb. 22.—The British mission to discuss the sterling balances arrived 
in Cairo. 


FINLAND. Feb. 20.—U.S. credit to private Finnish interests. 
(see U.S.A.) 


FRANCE. Feb. 10.—The peace treaties with Italy, Finland, Rumania, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria were signed in Paris by the representatives of 
20 Allied nations and of the 5 former enemy States. The Yugoslav 
delegate signed the treaty with Italy, as his country would not take 
the responsibility of not making her contribution to the establishment 
of peace, but he pointed out that the Yugoslav people had not renounced 
their right to territories definitely theirs that were not given to them 
by the treaty. They would maintain their right to these territories 
“‘whatever ethnic changes may result from foreign domination’. 

Notes from Greece re the treaties. (see Greece.) 

Feb. 11.—The Press Agency suspended the distribution of news 
owing to a strike by its employees. 

Feb. 14.—The Cabinet approved the draft for the proposed treaty 
with Great Britain. 

A one-hour strike of transport services and a four-hour strike of 
public services took place in Paris to demand an overall ‘‘national 
minimum wage”. Newspaper compositors also struck for higher wages, 
which had been refused by the Government. 
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Feb. 15.—The Press Agency resumed distribution of news. 

Feb. 16.—M. Remadier said at Decazeville that the struggle 
" ‘against inflation can be victorious only if each one of us joins in the 
"fight. We must all realize that in our present plight the search after 

perfect fairness can only lead to illusory satisfactions”. France would 
' remain free ‘‘only if Frenchmen can face this present test with dis- 
cipline and without complaint, just as they faced the test of oppression”. 

Feb. 17.—The Government announced the decision to exchange 
diplomatic representatives with the rank of Ambassador with India. 

| Feb, 18.—The Cabinet announced its decision that there could be no 
" general increase in wages, and in the Assembly the Minister of National 
' Economy declared that the Government’s price reduction policy could 
' not succeed without a balanced ordinary Budget. The Finance 
» Minister’s proposals, he said, showed a deficit of about 110,000 million 
| francs, or, if the operations in Indo-China were included, nearly 
| 150,000 million. Supply, to make possible a higher standard of living, 
' could not meet demand until production was 40 per cent higher than 
' in 1938, and controls must therefore be prolonged. 

The Government intended to have its authority respected. “There 
| is no place in the country for a new feudal caste,” he said, “‘and no 
' group of citizens, even if they form a trade union, has the right to issue 
' an ultimatum to the State.” 

The Prime Minister said the Government was determined to balance 
the Budget and to suppress 50,000 posts in the public services. As to 
the strikes, the Constitution did not limit the right to strike, but the 
time had come to draw the line and make it clear that civil servants in 
responsible positions could not enjoy the same licence as other workers. 
They could appeal to the Civil Service Council, or resign, but their 
resignation could be accepted only after they had fulfilled their duty; 
otherwise they were guilty of desertion. The issue in the strikes was not 
simply wages, but whether the Republican régime had sufficient 
authority to govern France. 

Feb. 19.—An agreement was signed with Poland to enlarge and 
facilitate cultural exchanges between the 2 countries. 

Feb, 23.—The Minister of Agriculture announced the purchase of 
350,000 tons of wheat in the U.S.A. and Canada. 

M. Thorez, speaking at Toulon, said that he hoped the Anglo- 
French alliance would be signed shortly. It had been delayed by “‘what 
seems to have been a misunderstanding of our country’s interests in 
the German problem”. French interest in Ruhr coal had not been 
understood, and it had seemed “‘that Germany was more favoured than 
France’. He reiterated the demand for internationalization of the 
Ruhr and the economic attachment of the Saar to France, but denied 
any wish to annex the Saar territory, saying the people of the Saar 
“must not be made to become French against their will’. 

British reply re the transfer of Ruhr industries. (see Great Britain.) 


GERMANY. Feb. 11.—The British Military Government promul- 
gated an ordinance prohibiting German participation in international 
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and domestic cartels and combinations of interests in restraint of trade 
The objects of the ordinance were: (1) To prevent Germany again 
constituting a threat to peace; (2) to destroy her economic war poten. 
tial; (3) to ensure that the measures taken for her reconstruction were 
consistent with peaceful and democratic purposes; and (4) to lay the 
groundwork of a healthy and democratic economy. Violations would be 
punishable by fines of up to 200,000 marks, up to 10 years imprison. 
ment, or both. 

A letter from the Soviet C.-in-C. to the Prime Ministers of the 
Lander and provinces in the Soviet zone was published in the press, 
stressing the need for the cultivation of all land, and promising the 
fullest help from the Soviet Military Government. Artificial fertilizers, 
agricultural machines, and petrol and heavy oils would be supplied: 
and 65,000 head of live-stock bought for the zone. 

Feb, 12.—It was announced that 300 Jewish displaced persons from 
the British zone would be allowed immediate entry to Palestine, the 
cost to be met by U.N.R.R.A. and Jewish relief societies. 

Feb. 14.—The U.N.R.R.A. director in the British zone stated there 
were 224,000 displaced persons in his care, about 190,000 of whom 
were unrepatriable. 

Feb. 19.—Directions for displaced persons in the British zone. (see 
Great Britain.) 

Feb. 20.—The British C.-in-C. said there were about 234,000 
displaced persons and 33,000 allied ex-prisoners of war in the British 
zone, of whom 157,000 were employable, but only about 70,000 were 
not working. There were between 14,000 and 16,000 Jews, but these 
numbers were being reduced by emigration to Palestine. They would 
not be dispersed from their assembly centres, but would be directed to 
work in connexion with these centres. About 5,000 Jews in Palestine 
had applied for permission to reside permanently in Germany. 

Feb. 21.—Gen. McNarney told the press that he estimated that the 
country would have to be occupied for 10 to 15 years. It did not mean 
that all Germany should be occupied by military forces, but there 
should be control of vital territory, and it was necessary that all Ger- 
many should see the occupation forces at times until the Allies were 
certain that whatever Government was set up under the peace treaty 
was willing and able to carry out the treaty and to prevent the reappear- 
ance of such a thing as Hitlerism. 

Feb. 23.—British and U.S. forces in collaboration arrested a large 
number of people in the Anglo-U.S. area connected with an under- 
ground movement whose object was to restore a Nazi Government to 
lead Europe against Russia. Among the arrested were war criminals 
and high officers of the S.S. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Fed. 10.—Mr. George Tomlinson was appointed 
Minister of Education. 

The Palestine proposals were rejected by the Arab delegations and 
by members of the Jewish Agency in London. The delegations said 
that the proposals disregarded the fundamental principles they had put 
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| forward, and urged that Palestine be declared independent forthwith 
- and U.N.O. notified accordingly. The immigration proposals were a 
fagrant violation of Arab rights. The Arab demands were for an 
- yndivided and unpartitioned country, the stoppage of immigration, 
- and the protection of Arab lands. The Agency insisted on a continua- 
tion of the mandate or else partition, together with safeguards for further 
| immigration, and the abolition of land restrictions. 
Feb. 11.—Recognition of the Bulgarian Government. (see Bulgaria) 
Feb, 12.—Argentine Government’s purchase of British-owned 
railways. (see Argentina.) 
' The Home Secretary said in Parliament there were 127,000 Poles 
in the U.K., of whom 65,400 had opted for the Resettlement Corps and 
19,600 for repatriation or emigration. 

Feb. 14.—Mr. Attlee sent a message of thanks to President ‘Truman 
for his offer to divert colliers to Great Britain, but as the need for coal 
in Europe was no less pressing he said he could not ask for these 
cargoes. 

Mr. Bevin, at the final meeting of the Palestine Conference, informed 
' the delegates that “since no proposals put forward by H.M.G. have 
proved acceptable as a basis for further discussion, H.M.G. have 
decided to refer the whole problem to U.N.O.” 

The British and French drafts for the proposed treaty of alliance 
were exchanged at the Foreign Office. 

Feb. 15.—Visas for travel between the U.K. and Belgium and 
Luxembourg were abolished. 

Feb. 17.—The King and Queen in Capetown. (see South Africa.) 

Feb. 18.—British case against Albania before the Security Council. 
(see The Security Council.) 

Mr. Bevin’s statement on Palestine. (see page 122.) 

Feb. 19.—The Minister of Food left for Canada. 

Mr. Hynd, in a written statement in Parliament, issued new direc- 
tions for dealing with displaced persons in the British zone of Germany. 
They were to be directed to useful work. They would be protected 
from discrimination or hostility, and would participate in social insur- 
ance schemes. Their standard of living was to be the same as that of 
the Germans. 

Investigation of British property in Yugoslavia. (see Yugoslavia.) 

Feb. 20.—Viscount Mountbatten was appointed Viceroy of India, in 
succession to Viscount Wavell. Mr. Attlee’s statement on India. (see 
page 120.) 

The White Paper on Palestine (Cmd. 7044) was published. It 
contained an extract from Mr. Morrison’s speech of July 31; proposals 
submitted by the Arab delegations to the Palestine conference on 
Sept. 30; and the British proposals to the conference on Feb. 7. 

Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck was appointed Ambassador to Argentina; 
Sir Nigel Ronald Ambassador to Portugal; and Mr. Sterndale Bennett 
Political Representative to Bulgaria. 

The Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia arrived in London. 
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Feb. 21.—The Government thanked the U.S. Government ap; 
accepted its offer to bunker British ships at its ports. (see U.S.A.) 

A White Paper (Cmd. 7046) on the economic state of the nation wa; 
published. It stated that the adverse balance of payments in 1946, 
estimated at about £450 million, had been covered mainly by drawing 
of £150 million on the U.S. credit and of £130 million on the Canadiay 
credit. The Government had not the resources to do all that it wishe; 
in 1947 and had decided to attach first importance to paying for imports 
and to basic industries and services, particularly coal and power. The 
import programme provided for an expansion of 80-85 per cent of the 
1938 volume of imports, as compared with 70 per cent in 1946. £72; 
million was to be spent on food and supplies for agriculture, and £52; 
million on raw materials and supplies for industry. £1,625 million of 
foreign exchange would have to be found, of which £1,200 million 
would have to be provided by exports and re-exports. An expor 
target of 140 per cent of the 1938 volume had been set. Coal could not 
be exported, so the exports of manufactured goods would have to rise 
to about 165 per cent of the 1938 level. Owing to the shortage of man. 
power, Poles were to be employed in civilian work and displaced persons 
from the Continent recruited. The Government were planning to 
obtain at least an additional 100,000 workers by the end of 1947. 

Feb. 23.—Canadian offer of supplies. (see Canada.) 

It was learnt in London that the French Government had asked for 
an explanation of a press report stating that it was the British intention 
to transfer Ruhr industries to German custodians within a week. This 
was to be done pending the transfer of such industries to a central 
German Government. The British Government had replied that n 
decision had yet been taken, and that the report was unauthorized. 


GREECE. Feb. 10.—The Albanian representative, stating his case 
before the U.N. Commission, accused Britain of backing ‘Greek 
imperialistic designs against Albania’, and of being a menace to peace 
in the Balkans by maintaining troops in Greece. 

About 250 rebels attacked a village near Edessa, and large bands 
raided small towns and villages near Lamia, but were driven off. 

The Government sent 2 Notes to M. Bidault for transmission to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, stating that Greece’s claim to northern 
Epirus remained unaffected by the terms of the Italian treaty, and 
protesting at the refusal to give her territorial improvement at the 
expense of Bulgaria. 

Feb. 11.—The Yugoslav representative, stating his country’s case 
before the U.N. Commission, said that the causes of Greek difficulties 
were internal, and urged the investigation of the domestic situation. 

In the Kozani area 3 villages were recaptured from the rebels. 

Feb. 14.—The police station and prison at Sparta were attacked by 
rebels and 232 prisoners released. 

Feb. 17.—At a meeting of the U.N. commission, the Greek repre- 
sentative emphasized that the internal situation was not the point at 
issue, but he did not think that the difference of political ideology 
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i between Greece and her neighbours should prove an unsurmountable 


" obstacle to the development of friendly relations. Referring to the 
' Yugoslav statement that Greek foreign policy was a menace to Balkan 
: peace, he said that the country’s armed forces did not exceed 130,000. 


~ Yugoslavia had 400,000 regular troops, 100,000 secret police, 50,000 
militia, and 100,000 in labour battalions. Bulgaria had an army of 
- 120,000, a militia of 50,000, and frontier garrisons of 20,000, in spite of 


the fact that by the peace treaty she was not supposed to maintain a 


‘ force exceeding 55,000. Albania, with hardly a million population, had 


an army of 65,000. The Albanian representative said that it was in the 
social and political composition of the Government and in the presence 
of British troops that the causes of the disturbed situation were to be 
found. 

A sub-committee of the U.N. commission visited the displaced 
persons camp at the Piraeus, containing Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugo- 
slav refugees. 

Feb. 20.—Twelve Macedonian M.P.s sent a message to the British 
Labour M.P. who had just visited the ‘‘Greek democratic army” H.Q., 
expressing surprise that he had “‘sat at the same table with the well- 
known bandit, Capt. Markos’. A similar message was sent to the 


speaker of the House of Commons. 


Feb. 23.—Gen. Zervas was appointed Minister of Public Order. 
The Parliamentary commission for justice approved 2 Bills by which 
all para-State organizations were to be banned, and the existing ones 
which claimed to fight against Communism would be dissolved. 


HUNGARY. Feb. 11.—Notes of protest from Czechoslovakia. (see 
Czechoslovakia.) 


INDIA. Feb. 10.—The Viceroy received a letter from the 5 Muslim 
League members of the Cabinet in reply to the Congress demand that 
they should resign from the Government unless the League agreed to 
enter the Constituent Assembly and help in framing a constitution. 
They maintained that the crux of the matter was not the entry into the 
Assembly but the unequivocal acceptance of the British plan of May 
16, 1946, and claimed that, whereas the Muslim League had, on June 6, 
unreservedly accepted the plan it was later forced to withdraw its 
acceptance owing to the “quibbling”’ of the Congress leaders and the 
outright rejection of it by the Sikhs. 

The League maintained that at no time had the Congress accepted 
the plan in all its implications and that even its resolution of Jan. 6 
contained reservations. The League members therefore felt that they 
were as much entitled to remain in the interim Government as the 
Congress members. 

It was announced in Delhi that the 3 members for Baroda State in the 
Constituent Assembly would be chosen by elected and nominated non- 
official members of the State Legislative Assembly. 

Feb, 11.—Communal riots at Dacca caused 6 deaths. 

Feb, 14.—A Muslim procession at Amritsar forced the police pickets 
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and seized the court buildings and hoisted the Pakistan flag. Police 
reinforcements had great difficulty in regaining control of the building. 

Pandit Nehru was understood to have written to the Viceroy again 
to ask for a reply to his letter of Feb. 5. Mr. Chundrigar, the (Muslim 
League) Minister of Commerce, speaking in Lahore, said the question 
of League members leaving the Central Government did not arise, since 
Congress had not in fact accepted the British plan. The attitude of 
Congress left no alternative for the League but to reject the plan which, 
according to the Congress interpretation, would not grant the Muslims 
even their diluted demand for the grouping of the Muslim majority 
provinces. 

Feb. 16.—Preliminary talks ended in Delhi on India’s sterling 
balances (totalling £1,250 million) between the Finance Department and 
Reserve Bank of India and officers of the British Treasury and the 
Bank of England. It was announced that they were of an exploratory 
nature and that the whole subject was examined in detail. , 

Feb. 17.—Exchange of diplomatic representatives with France. (see 
France.) 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the Finance Minister, speaking at Aligarh, 
said the Muslims must have a free and independent State. Through the 
length and breadth of India the Muslim nation now stood facing a battle 
on an issue on which depended its life and death. 

Feb. 20.—Mr .Attlee’s statement on the future of India. (see page 120.) 

Feb, 21.—The Hindustan Times, commenting on Mr. Attlee’s state- 
ment, said “The British Government have at last seen the light and 
taken a historic decision which will finally end the Indo-British conflict 
in a manner worthy of civilized nations”. Dawn said that the Muslims 
welcomed the British Government’s declaration that it proposed to 
transfer power to Indian hands by a specific date. The Calcutta paper 
Amrita Bazar Pairtka said ‘““The announcement of the date of transfer 
marks an advance over earlier statements of British policy”, but 
advised Congress leaders “not to encourage or support hasty action 
without going thoroughly into the British offer”. The Hindustan 
Standard said that the British statement about handing over powers to 
Provincial Governments was “‘a direct incitement to those who are 
hoping to frustrate the Constituent Assembly’s efforts by non-co- 
operation. 

Feb. 22.—Pandit Nehru issued a statement describing the British 
decision as a “‘wise and courageous one’’. While it was obscure in some 

places, and required careful consideration, its outstanding feature was 
the decision of the British Government to transfer power in June 1948. 
This not only removed all misconception and suspicion, but “also 
brings reality and a certain dynamic actuality to the present situation in 
India. It is a challenge to all of us”. The work of the Constituent 
Assembly must now be carried on with greater speed, and “‘in this great 
work we invite afresh all those who have kept aloof, and we ask all to 
be partners in this joint and historic endeavour, casting aside the fear 
and suspicion which ill become a great people on the eve of freedom. 
The Constituent Assembly ... can only proceed on a voluntary basis. 
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There can be no compulsion, except the compulsion of events which 
none can ignore”. He asked why they should not accept the respon- 
sibility now and work together to find integrated solutions of their 
problems. They and Britain had had a long past of conflict and ill-will, 
but ‘‘we earnestly hope this past is over. We look forward to a peaceful 
and co-operative transition, and to the establishment of close and 
friendly relations with the British people. . . .” 

Feb. 23.—The Calcutta press published the Bengal Government’s 
report on the rioting and murders perpetrated in Calcutta in August 
1946, stating that neither Hindus nor Muslims planned them, and “the 
causes must be sought in the conflict of interest between the two com- 
munities—a conflict which grows more acute as the day of the transfer 
of power grows nearer—and in the weakening of authority that has 
taken place since the end of the war’’. 

Mr. Jinnah, speaking at Karachi to refugees from Bihar said 
“The Muslim League will not yield an inch in its demand for 
Pakistan”’, 


INDO-CHINA. Feb. 11.—-The occupation of Hué by the French was 
completed. 

Feb. 15.—The French drove the Viet-Nam forces from the Annamese 
quarter of Hanoi. 

Feb. 16.—Thirteen members of the Saigon section of the Kempettat 
were sentenced to death and 27 to terms of imprisonment for torturing 
and murdering French men and women. 

Feb. 19.—-The Viet-Nam forces issued a cease-fire order in the 


Annamese quarter of Hanoi. The French occupied Quang Tri, 30 
miles north of Hué. 


ITALY. Feb. 10.—In Rome and other cities students demonstrated 
against the signing of the peace treaty. Brigadier de Winton, the 
senior British officer in Pola, was shot by a woman, who was arrested. 

The H.Q. of A.M.G. at Comeno, near Gorizia, was attacked by 
Italians, and a corporal of the Allied civil police killed. 

Count Sforza sent a Note to the Allied Governments saying that the 
Italian people looked forward to a revision of the peace treaty. Italy 
was the first nation to free itself from an oppressive régime, and had 
then given the Allies a number of direct and indirect advantages, “‘for 
which not enough justice has been given’”’. 

Feb. 12.—It was learnt that the Government had been informed by 
the British Ambassador that in so far as the treaty conferred on any 
individual Power certain exclusive rights, that Power might agree with 
Italy to modify those rights; and that the British Government would 
consider any reasonable suggestions which Italy might wish to make; 
but the provisions of the treaty which affected the Allied Powers as a 
whole could not be revised except by agreement between all the 
Governments concerned. Military, naval, and air clauses could be 
modified by agreement with the Security Council, after Italy had 
become a member of U.N.O. 
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Feb. 13.—The Prime Minister said in Parliament that the Allie 
authorities had been warned that the woman who killed the British 
officer in Pola intended to murder a senior British officer. Such 
episodes came from a feeling of exasperation against the peace treaty. 
but the authorities had endeavoured to calm this agitation. 

Feb. 15.—The Government issued a statement saying that it woul) 
provide the necessary foreign currency for the provisional period 
during which lire were circulating in Trieste. Raw materials for the 
use of Italian industry in the territory would also be supplied. 

Feb. 21.—The Foreign Minister signed an emigration agreement wit) 
Argentina, providing for 4,000 persons to leave during the month, and 
about 2,000 in each subsequent month. 


JAPAN. Feb. 8.—At a meeting of the U.N. Study Committee, Mr. Ito, 
a former Government official, urged Britain to continue to play her 
traditional réle in the Far East, exerting her influence for good in that 
part of the world. 

Feb. 13.—The commandant and doctor of the Shamshaipo prison 
camp were sentenced to death by the Hongkong War Crimes Court for 
ill-treating and murdering prisoners. 

Feb. 16. Members of the Japanese police sentenced at Saigon. (se 
Indo-China.) 


JAVA AND SUMATRA. Fed. 14.—The Republican C.-in-C. 
announced a “‘cease-fire’’ order to all forces to come into effect at 
midnight, Feb. 15. 

Feb, 20.—Statement regarding Dutch troops in Indonesia. (see Th: 
Netherlands.) 


THE NETHERLANDS. Fed. 20.—The Government issued a 
memorandum to M.P.s stating that troops would be kept in Indonesia 
“so long as the new structure in the Indies has not been realized”, 
Violations of the truce at the cost of Dutch troops, of the population, 
and the prosperity of Indonesia and The Netherlands would no longer 
be tolerated. The Government was aware of the two-fold struggle 
among the parties in Indonesia, one for national freedom and one for 
domestic power in the republic. The Indonesians refused to accept “the 
Jonkman interpretations” of the Cheribon agreement. 


NORWAY. Feb. 17.—A White Book on war-time relations with 
Sweden was published, showing that Sweden had not consented to the 
transit of German military traffic to Narvik during hostilities, but had 
violated international law by allowing about 2,000 German naval men 
to return from Narvik through Sweden. 

Publication of Swedish White Books. (see Sweden.) 


PALESTINE. Feb. 10.—Rejection of the British Government's 


proposals. (see Great Britain.) 
The 3 Jews arrested on Dec. 29 were sentenced to death, and the 
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fourth, a youth of 17, to life imprisonment for carrying firearms and for 
possessing instruments designed to cause serious injury (raw-hide 
whips.) 

The Jewish Agency and the Vaad Leumi rejected the Government's 
request for co-operation against terrorism. The Agency said that steps 
had been decided upon “‘to break the power of the terrorist movement 
by preventing any aid being rendered it, and by ensuring effective 
assistance to those resisting coercion and intimidation”’, but it could 
not do so in the manner suggested by the Government. 

Feb. 11.—A ship with about 1,000 illegal immigrants was inter- 
cepted by British naval units off Haifa. 

Fighting occurred in Tel Aviv and Rehoboth between terrorists and 
members of Hashomer Hatzair, an extreme left-wing group favouring 
a bi-national State. 

Feb. 12.—Members of Irgun Zvai Leumi kidnapped 2 Jewish 
youths in Tel Aviv belonging to Hashomer Hatzair. 

Displaced persons from Germany allowed entry. (see Germany.) 

Feb. 13.—Explosions occurred in 2 small British ships in Haifa 
harbour and one was sunk. 

Feb. 14.—The Palestine problem referred to U.N.O. (see Great 
Britain.) The death sentence passed on the 3 Jews on Feb. 10 was 
confirmed by the G.O.C. 

Feb. 15.—Ali Shahin, a well-known Sheikh, was assassinated at 
Jatfa. 

Feb. 16.—The San Miguel, with about 800 illegal immigrants, was 
boarded and towed to Haifa. 

Feb. 17.—The Jewish Agency agreed in principle to the Palestine 
problem being submitted to U.N.O., but said it would not reduce 
its pressure to obtain relaxations of the immigration and land laws. 

The immigrants from the San Miguel were transferred to the Empire 
Rival. 

Feb. 18.—A military lorry on the Mount Scopus road was blown up 
by mines and 4 soldiers injured. Other explosions occurred north of 
Petah Tiqva. 

Irgun Zvai Leumi, in a communication issued in Paris by the French 
League for a Free Palestine, alleged cruelty by British troops against 
the 4 Jews arrested on Dec. 29. 

The Government announced that a respite had been granted to the 
3 men sentenced to death on Feb. 10 pending a decision on the Groner 
case. 

Mr. Bevin’s statement on Palestine. (see page 122.) 

Feb. 19.—A member of the Irgun, wanted by the police, was arrested 
in a security zone of Jerusalem in possession of a temporary pass. 

Dr. Tannous, general secretary of the new Palestinian Arab ‘National 
Treasury”, launched a campaign to raise £220,000 “for the coming 
sacred struggle”. He said: ‘We are now at war... It will be a battle 
of life and death.” 

Naafi stores near Jaffa were robbed by 12 armed Jews of many sheep 
and of linen and clothing. 
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Feb. 20.—Terrorists attacked the R.A.F. station at Ein Shemer, near 
Hadera, and also cut the oil pipeline in the Valley of Esdraelon and near 
Haifa Bay. 

The High Commissioner called a meeting of about 50 heads of 
Government departments and asked for their full co-operation. He 
told them that the security forces had advised him that they could not 
protect officials from being kidnapped unless they were concentrated 
and the women and children evacuated. 

Feb, 21.—A scheme was published, under the auspices of the Arab 
Higher Executive, for the formation of an Arab National Trust, to 
which everyone was to contribute in order to finance political activities 
and to protect the country against land purchases by Jews. It also 
provided for indirect taxes on transport, entertainments, tobacco, etc., 
which were estimated to produce £P40,000. 

Fawzi ed-Din Kaukji, a leader of Arab revolts and disturbances 
before the war, passed through Jerusalem airport on his way to Cairo, 


POLAND. Feb. 12.—Numbers of Poles in Great Britain. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Feb. 13.—The U.S. Ambassador was recalled to Washington. 

M. Kazimifczak, secretary to a former British press correspondent, 
was sentenced to 8 years imprisonment for helping his employer to 
establish contact with the underground. 

The President announced that an amnesty was to be proclaimed on 
Feb. 18 for prisoners, terrorists, and Poles abroad. 

Feb. 16.—The security police announced that 244 terrorists and 
members of the W.I.N. organization had surrendered in anticipation 
of the amnesty. 

Feb. 19.—The Diet adopted the new interim Constitution, entitled 
“the little Charter’, by 330 votes to 17. The 32 articles divided the 
power between the Diet, the Executive, and the President of the 
Republic. A “State Council” was to be inaugurated consisting of the 
President, the president and 3 vice-presidents of the Diet, the chairman 
of the Supreme Control Chamber, and, in war-time, the C.-in-C. The 
Diet would meet twice yearly—in October and in the Spring, and during 
the intervals it could empower the Government to enact decrees, but 
not for the introduction of new taxes or conscription. 

Agreement with France. (see France.) 

Feb. 20.—Col. Rzepecki, head of the secret army and recently 
released from prison by the President, was appointed assistant chief of 
the Military and Scientific Institute. 

Feb. 22.—The Diet, by a unanimous vote, passed the amnesty law, 
estimated to affect about 45,000 political and other prisoners. 

The Seym appealed to all Poles abroad to return. It passed a 14-point 
declaration guaranteeing freedom, liberty, and equality to all citizens, 
and a Bill empowering the Cabinet to enact decrees when it was not 
sitting. 

SOUTH AFRICA. Feb. 17.—The King and Queen landed in Cape- 
town. 
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Feb. 21.—The King opened Parliament, and in his speech said that 
for 6 years South Africa had been engaged with the problems of war, 
and had greatly contributed to the ensuing victory. She now had to 
deal with the problems of peace, and for that there was a call for the 
courage, goodwill, and effective co-operation of all who desired the 
welfare of humanity. ‘“‘The Government,” he said, “has sought to 
work in close consultation with the other Ministers of my Common- 
wealth in matters of common concern; it has also taken part in inter- 
national conferences for the re-establishment of peace...and the 
promotion of commercial and other relations.” 


SPAIN. Feb. 18.—Don Jaime, son of the late King Alfonso, on his 
arrival at Madrid on his way to Italy, was given a warm welcome by a 
crowd of royalists. He was met by the head of Gen. Franco’s military 
household and other members of the régime. 


SWEDEN. Feb. 17.—The Foreign Ministry published 2 White Books 
on policy in 1940 towards Germany and Norway, in which it was stated 
that between April and June the Government had repeatedly rejected 
German demands for the transit of troops and war material to Norway, 
including a proposal that artillery should be transported in Red Cross 
trains with sealed wagons. Publication of Norwegian White Book 


(see Norway.) 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Feb. 23.—The President of Syria 


arrived in Beirut on an official visit. 


TURKEY. Feb. 16.—The Foreign Minister asked the Grand National 
Assembly to ratify the treaty signed with Transjordan. He assured the 
House that it contained no secret provisions, and said that the Govern- 
ment was willing to sign similar treaties with other countries, whether 
they were neighbours or not. 


U.S.A. Feb. 10.—Mr. Dean Acheson, replying toa question at a Senate 
commission of inquiry suggesting that Russia was seeking to extend her 
territory, said he was “‘quite aware of the fact that Russian foreign 
policy is an aggressive and expanding one’’. He did not think that the 
question whether, if Russia discovered the atom bomb, she would take 
not only the remainder of Europe but perhaps the whole world was 
capable of being answered in the way it was asked. One of the great 
efforts which everyone was making in U.N.O. was an attempt to find 
means of solving such problems. If that could be done there was hope 
that there would be no major clashes; otherwise “I think the situation 
is very serious”. 

Feb, 12.—The State Department announced the decisions taken by 
the Canada-U.S. permanent joint Defence Board. (see Canada.) 

Feb. 13.—President Truman issued a statement saying that the 
Government was ready to do everything within its power to help Great 
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Britain in the fuel emergency. A number of colliers at sea, carrying coal 
to European ports, could be diverted to England. 

Senator Vandenberg said in Washington that Russia had “‘failed to 
reciprocate the fair play and goodwill extended by the U.S.A. in 
foreign relations”. She had not answered repeated requests for settle. 
ment of Lend-Lease accounts, which amounted to $11,300 million. 


Feb. 14.—Gen. Marshall, at a press conference, said that he under- 
stood that the Greek Government was now so broadened that it 
represented go per cent of the people. He took a very serious view of 
the Chinese economic situation. 


Feb. 15.—The Secretary of War said in Philadelphia that “‘no amount 
of wishful thinking can obscure the fact that collective security by a 
world organization for peace does not exist.” 

Feb. 17.—Daily Russian-language broadcasts to the U.S.S.R., pre- 
pared by the State Department, were begun. 

The State Department announced that a reply had been sent to the 
Soviet Government’s Note of Feb. 14. 

Feb. 18.—Gen. Marshall’s reply to the Soviet Note was published 
He said the conduct of the Under Secretary of State in answering a 
question frankly and in accordance with his conscience could not be 
described as inadmissable, but it was rather in his line of duty. ‘Under 
our standards a restrained comment on a matter of public policy is not 
a slander. Therefore I know... you will not attribute hostility to 
frankness.” 

Text of U.S. Ambassador’s letter to M. Molotov. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 19.—The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. stated that China 
had asked for $200 million worth of cotton and wheat instead of heavy 
machinery. She had not made the direct proposal to be allowed to sell 
these goods ‘‘on the black market’, but ‘‘there is the implied proposal 
that U.N.R.R.A. should agree to the sale of food in the markets’. 

The Secretary of the Treasury said in Washington that Great Britain 
had used approximately $800 million of her credit. 

Feb. 20.—Mr. Asaf Ali, the first Indian Ambassador, arrived in 
New York. The Export-Import Bank announced the authorization of a 
$2,500,000 credit to private Finnish interests to promote the sale of 
Finnish goods in the U.S.A. 

Feb. 21.—The Government announced that it had decided to offer 
to bunker British vessels at U.S. ports. 

The President asked Congress to appropriate up to $350 million for 
relief in liberated countries, and recommended that the suggested help 
should be given directly, rather than through any international organi- 
zation. 

Feb, 22.—Gen. Marshall said in a speech at Princeton that the 
present period was in many ways more critical than the war years. 
Its most serious aspect was that Americans ‘“‘no longer display that 
intensity, that unity of purpose”, with which they concentrated on the 
achievement of victory. They were failing in their attitude towards 
international problems, since the public ‘‘appears generally in the 
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” attitude of spectator” at a time when “power relationships are in a state 


' of fux;.. . peace has yet to be secured”. 
| Feb. 23.—Further Note from the U.S.S.R. re Mr. Acheson’s state- 
' ment. (see U.S.S.R.). 


U.S.S.R. Feb. 14.—The New Times, writing on German reparations, 
estimated that the patents, industrial processes, and specialized know- 
ledge placed at the service of the British and U.S. Governments or 
- firms amounted to several milliards of dollars, which exceeded by $10,000 
million in value the sum the Soviet Union claimed. 

U.S. statement re Lend-lease accounts. (see U.S.A.) 

M. Molotov sent a note to the U.S. Government protesting at the 
“‘a 
declaration which was a blatant slander and hostile to the Soviet Union’. 
When, he said, the Senate was examining the question of Mr. Lilienthal’s 
appointment as chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, a Senator 
asked: ‘Do you not think that Russia would have seized the rest of 
Europe and the world if she had had the atom bomb.” Mr. Acheson 
replied: ‘‘Russia’s foreign policy is aggressive and expansionist.” 

Feb. 16.—Pravda, commenting on the signing of the peace treaties, 
said that there had been strenuous attempts by London and New York 
banking interests to shackle the economy of some of the 5 countries, 
but the U.S.A. and Great Britain had finally realized the necessity of 


a 


reaching agreed decisions acceptable to all the participants. 


M. Saburov was appointed a deputy chairman of the Council of 
Ministers. 

Feb. 18.—M. Molotov received Gen. Marshall’s reply to his Note of 
Feb. 14. 

The text of a letter handed to M. Molotov on Feb. 3 by the U.S. 
Ambassador was published. It suggested that in view of M. Stalin’s 
declaration to Mr. Elliott Roosevelt in December, it was proposed that 
cultural and scientific exchanges should take place between the 2 
countries. 

Feb. 21.—The Minister of Finance, presenting the Budget, an- 
nounced substantially increased expenditure by industrial enterprises 
in 1947, but the armed forces were to receive only 67,000 million 
roubles, as against 72,000 million in 1946. 

Feb. 23.—The Government informed the U.S. Government that it 
did not consider the official explanation of Mr. Acheson’s comments on 
Soviet policy convincing, and stood by its note of protest. 

Pravda, referring to the 29th anniversary of the Red Army, said that 
the army had crushed the German war machine and that of her allies 
single-handed, liberated the oppressed nations of Europe, captured 
Berlin, and “‘victoriously terminated the war’’. 


VENEZUELA. Feb. 17.—By an agreement with the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees the Government undertook to take 
5,000 families of displaced persons (about 15,000 people), chiefly from 
Germany and Austria. 
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YUGOSLAVIA. Feb. 10.—The delegation’s statement re the peace 
treaty with Italy. (see France.) 

Feb. 11.—The Social and Welfare Committee of the Governmen; 
stated that a “generous amnesty” would be granted to all Yugoslays 
abroad, including those who were in King Peter’s army and those who 
had served with the German forces, if they returned. 

Yugoslavia’s views on Greek frontier incidents. (see Greece). 

Feb. 16.—General Loehr, who ordered the bombing of Belgrade in 
1941, and 6 divisional generals were sentenced to death by a military 
tribunal in Belgrade. 

Feb. 19.—The Government informed the British Ambassador that 
discussions of the Anglo-Yugoslav Commercial Commission for the 
investigation of British-owned property in Yugoslavia would be 
unnecessary, as all industry had been nationalized. 
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Feb. 11.—The preparatory commission for the International Refugee 


Organization met in Geneva. 


Feb. 12.—The inter-governmental committee for refugees announced 
negotiations with Belgium, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, Brazil, 


and Venezuela for the admission of refugees. 


Feb. 14.—The preparatory commission for the I.R.O. telegraphed to 
the Secretary-General of U.N.O. emphasizing the importance of 
securing a final solution of the refugee problem and the serious 
dificulties that would arise if the I.R.O. was not constituted in time to 
take over from U.N.R.R.A. and the inter-governmental committee 
before June 30. 

Feb. 15.—The preparatory commission for the I.R.O. stated that 
among other departments to be taken over by the I.R.O. was the 
central tracing bureau, which estimated that there were 2,900,000 
missing people, and tens of thousands of families who knew nothing of 
their relatives. 

Feb. 17.—Agreement concluded with Venezuela. (see Venezuela.) 

Feb. 19.—The preparatory commission for the I.R.O. passed a 
unanimous resolution authorizing the chairman to telegraph again to 
the Secretary-General of U.N.O. requesting an advance of $250,000 to 
carry on its work; otherwise the commission would have to disband. 

Feb. 20.—The Secretary of the preparatory commission stated that 
he had telephoned the New York office of U.N.O. and had been in- 
formed that the Secretary-General would not advance $250,000 to the 


preparatory commission in view of the doubtful position of the I.R.O. 
He would, however, make modest advances to meet immediate needs. 
The telegram dispatched by the commission had not been received by 
tha Secretary-General. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Feb. 10.—-The Council, by g votes to nil, Russia and Poland abstaip. 
ing, decided to instruct its Balkans commission (sitting in Athens 
that it was not empowered to ask the authorities in Greece, Albani: 
Bulgaria, or Yugoslavia to postpone the execution of any one sentence; 
to death unless it had reason to believe that examination of a convict; 
person as a witness would assist the Commission in its work. (Th 
Commission had asked for a ruling as to whether its terms of referenc: 
covered interventions made by it with the Greek Government on behali 
of 11 rebels.) 

Feb. 11.—The Council had before it two drafts of a resolution 0; 
disarmament which stated that the Council should appoint a commis. 
sion to prepare and submit within 3 months proposals for a reduction 
of armaments and for effective safeguards, should consider as soon a 
possible the Atomic Energy Commission’s report and take suitable 
decisions to facilitate its work, and should request the Military Sta 
Committee to submit as soon as possible the recommendations fo; 
which it was asked a year earlier on the organization of a military force 
for the United Nations. The U.S. draft was the same, but added that 
matters within the competence of the Atomic Energy Commission— 
i.e., the control of atomic energy and other weapons of mass destruction 
—should be excluded from the jurisdiction of the new commission, 
which should be named “‘the commission for conventional armaments’. 

The U.S. delegate said they had come to the end of their concessions 
and would not agree to the appointment of a disarmament commission 
unless the Council expressly protected the jurisdiction of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in words which the U.S. Government had pro- 
posed {as above). The matter was one of principle, and he did not know 
why Russia was unwilling that the new commission should be expressly 
barred from invading the field of the Atomic Energy Commission, but 

the fact was that the resolution in the form desired by Russia would leave 
it open to any Power to introduce in the new commission proposals 
that should be within the sole competence of the Atomic Commission. 
Information about atomic armaments was a case in point. 

M. Gromyko replied that as nobody had suggested interfering with 
the Atomic Commission the U.S. position seemed to be based on 
imaginings rather than facts. The provision demanded by the Ameri- 
cans would create problems of organization as between the two com- 
missions which would lead to delay in dealing with the basic problem 
of disarmament, and that was something Russia could not tolerate. 

Feb, 12.—Sir Alexander Cadogan gave the Council the British 
views on the difference between the U.S. and Soviet brought to a head 
the previous day. He asked whether M. Gromyko still opposed the 
U.S. additions to the resolution just because they went without saying. 
After further discussion the Council voted unanimously to begin 
considering the recommendations of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and then, by g votes to nil, the U.S.S.R. and Poland abstaining, decided 
to set up a commission to prepare plans for a general reduction of 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


armaments and armed forces and effective safeguards, with jurisdiction 
limited to matters outside the field of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
M. Gromyko said his abstention was a vote in favour of setting up the 
commission and a vote against the (U.S.A.) provision barring it from 
encroachment on the Atomic Commission’s functions. 

The Australian delegate insisted that no two Powers, however great, 
could allow themselves the luxury of dead-locking, over a question of 
method, the 55 nations who had demanded disarmament. The U.S. 
delegate replied that there was more in this ditference over the functions 
of the Commissions than a question of method or a private fight with 
the Soviet Union. The work the Commission was doing was in dis- 
charge of what the U.S.A. felt to be a sacred trust to achieve the freedom 
of mankind from fear of the atomic bomb and to release atomic energy 
for the benefit of mankind. 

Feb. 13.—The Council, by 10 votes to nil (the U.S.S.R. abstaining) 
adopted a programme of work on atomic energy, general disarmament, 
and security designed to implement the Assembly’s resolution of 
Dec. 14, 1946. 

Feb. 14.—M. Gromyko told the Council that the recommendations 
of the Atomic Energy Commission could not provide a basis for 
agreement, mainly because they did not provide for immediate pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons but postponed it until measures for the 
control of atomic energy had been worked out to the liking of the 
United States. He considered that the conduct of America in continuing 
to make atomic bombs while discussing disarmament was highly 
unethical. 

Mr. Warren Austin said M. Gromyko’s “minority report” showed 
unanimity in the Council on, at least, the principle that violaters of an 
atomic convention should be punished, and the problem was to find a 
method. It was not true that atomic energy was being produced only 
for military purposes; processes of production were up to an advanced 
stage identical whether for civil or military purposes. 

Feb. 18.—The British delegate asked the Council to recommend a 
settlement of the dispute with Albania by direct negotiation between 
the other Governments on the basis of a finding that the damage to 2 
British warships and the loss of life were the result of an unnotified 
minefield having been laid by the Albanian Government or with its 
connivance. 

On Oct. 22 the naval squadron was moving north, with an uncleared 
German minefield on its left, and it was therefore normal for shipping 
to keep close to the Albanian shore. Saumarez struck a mine, and 
Volage took her ir tow. An Albanian launch came alongside and asked 
what they were doing there, but offered no assistance and returned to 
port. Shortly afterwards Volage struck a mine. Reports were made to 
the Mediterranean zone board of the International Mine Clearance 
Organization, on which Britain, France, Greece, the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., 
and Yugoslavia were represented, and, on their unanimous recommen- 
dation the British Navy swept the channel on Nov. 12 and 13, finding 
22 very powerful German mines. Nine were identified on the spot, and 
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2 had been preserved. Examination showed conclusively that they wer 
newly-laid—-6 months or less before. It was now clear that a minefielj 
had been deliberately, recently, and secretly laid for 3 miles along th, 
channel in waters open to, and frequently used by, shipping of al 
nations. This was ‘immediately apparent as a serious internation 
crime’, and a “blatant violation of the rules of conduct set out in the 
Hague Convention’’. It was also a crime against humanity. 

A consideration of certain circumstances pointed inescapably tp 
Albanian responsibility. The minefield came as close as 300 yards from 
the shore. Would anyone believe that it could possibly have been laid 
without the Albanian authorities’ knowledge and connivance? Si: 
Alexander Cadogan asked the Council to adopt 4 conclusions: 

(1) That an unnotified minefield was laid in the Corfu Strait by the 
Albanian Government or with its connivance resulting in damage to 
H.M. ships and loss of life and injury to the crews; (2) that Britain and 
Albania should settle the dispute on the basis of the above finding and 
that, in the event of failure, either side might appeal to the Council; 
(3) that the dispute be retained on the Council’s agenda until settled; 
and (4) that the Council remind all States, whether members of U.N.O. 
or not, that they must sweep, or permit to be swept, all parts of their 
territorial waters where there was reason to suspect the presence of 
mines. 

Feb. 19.—M. Kapo, for Albania, declared they had not laid the 
mines and did not know who had, and felt “‘insulted”’ that they should 
be accused of a crime against humanity. The mines must have been old 
ones. Albania, he said, respected the right of innocent passage through 
an international waterway partly in her territorial waters, but the 
exercise of that right without the previous permission of Albania was 
proof that the passage was not innocent; it was a provocation of Albania 
and an infringement of her national sovereignty, and he connected this 
attitude with British policy in Greece. He also said that in May, when 
British ships were fired on by shore batteries, the vessels did not fly 
ensigns and they ignored signals to get further from the shore. The 
Albanian authorities had learnt to be vigilant because of the behaviour 
of Greek ships, which had 8 times fired guns in the Corfu Strait, though, 
as he admitted, 6 of these occasions were after the attack on the British 
ships. M. Kapo spoke at length of the sins of the British military 
mission against their liberation movement during the war and of the 
unrequited friendship of the Albanian people for Britain after it. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan said M. Kapo had filled the gap in the 
British case—Albania’s motive for laying the mines. The point at issue 
was an unnotified minefield, and even if Albania disagreed that war- 
ships had the right of innocent passage, she was not entitled to impose 
her views with high explosives. 

The British delegation published the report of the French member of 
the Mediterranean Mine Clearance Zone board on the sweep carried 
out on Nov. 12 and 13. It showed that the mines were “the largest 
moored mine I ever saw”, and 8 which were examined had been in the 
water for at most 6 months. Rigorous precautions were taken by the 
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| commanding officer to prevent the sweeping operation from appearing 
; at any time provocative in the eyes of the Albanians. The delegation 
also published an affidavit sworn by an Italian tugboat captain who was 
‘fired on when towing 3 U.N.R.R.A. barges through the Strait on 


» Oct. 29. 

' Feb, 20.—In the discussion on the Atomic Energy Commission’s 

' report the British delegate said he thought the Council could now 
accept unanimously its main conclusions, i.e., (1) that control of atomic 
energy to ensure its use for peaceful purposes only was feasible tech- 

- nologically; (2) that control must be international and vested in a single 
agency; and (3) that the system of control should be established by an 
enforceable multilateral treaty or convention which would confer on 
the agency all powers necessary for prompt and effective discharge of 
its duties. The Soviet proposals really only differed from those of the 
report on the emphasis laid on prohibition of the atomic weapon at the 
present stage, the emphasis to be given to the development aspect of 
the agency’s work, and the question of the veto. He welcomed the 
Russians’ confirmation of Mr. Baruch’s formulation on Dec. 5 of the 
principle of punishment for violators, even though they had not accepted 
the additional passage about the veto. The British Government re- 
garded it as essential for arms control that there should be no evasion 
through the right of veto; at the moment, however, nothing more could 
be done than to affirm belief in the principle. 


THE FOREIGN MINISTERS’ DEPUTIES 


Feb. 11.—The U.S. delegate gave the deputies for Germany his 
proposals on procedure regarding the hearing of the small Powers, ie, 
that not later than 4 weeks after the meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow the deputies should meet to discuss the first 
draft of the settlement, guided by the directions of the Foreign 
Ministers. Representatives of the 18 smaller Powers (excluding 
Albania) to be invited to associate themselves with these discussions, 
The deputies should form 4 standing committees: (1) political and 
constitutional; (2) on territorial adjustment; on the Netherlands, on 
Belgian and Luxembourg claims, and on the Saar and on Czecho- 
slovak claims; (3) on economics and reparations; (4) on disarmament 
and demilitarization. The deputies should each appoint one member to 
each committee from the invited smaller Powers. Representatives of the 
invited Powers should receive all documents, and have the right to 
present their views and ask questions. The deputies should invite the 
views of German authorities and experts at committee level. Any 
member of U.N.O. or any country which had fought against Germany 
should be allowed to express views on the German problem. 


The Soviet delegate said they had decided that their proposals on 
procedure should be widened; especially should the wider view be 
taken in consulting the smaller Powers, and he would submit supple- 
mentary proposals shortly. 

The deputies for Austria approved several draft articles. M. Gusev 
wished a clause prohibiting a future Anschluss to include a phrase 
forbidding pan-Germanic propaganda. Gen. Mark Clark objected, on 
the ground that there was a wide difference between the English and 
Russian interpretations of those words. M. Gusev objected to the fact 
that this implied that the Soviet Union was intending to use that type 
of article as grounds for interference in Austria’s internal affairs, and 
Gen. Clark replied that lack of understanding of the questioned words 
might indeed lead to interference by any country in Austria’s domestic 
affairs. The matter was left unsettled. 


Feb. 12.—The deputies for Germany heard the British and Soviet 
views on preparation of the treaty. The British was that this should be 
undertaken by the Council of Foreign Ministers in consultation with 
representatives of neighbouring allied States and of others who fought 
Germany—18 in all. The Foreign Ministers would also hear the views 
of the Governments of other allied belligerent States. The machinery 
for securing consultation with the 18 was described, and it was proposed 
that there should be an informative and consultative committee to 
maintain liaison with the allied States and to appoint committees to 
study particular questions. 

When the Foreign Ministers had settled the general lines of the 
treaty a conference should be called to discuss the final text, consisting 
of representatives of the big five and of the smaller states. If a German 
Government was then in being it should be allowed to give its views. 
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When this conference ended representatives of the States which signed 


P the surrender of Germany should meet to work out the final text. 


The Soviet proposals were that all States which fought against 
Germany should be heard by the Foreign Ministers, but they dis- 
tinguished between these and the “directly interested countries’, 


' defining the latter as those which Germany occupied. (Albania was 


included.) There should be a standing committee set up by the 
Foreign Ministers, and in this the other allied representatives would be 
consulted, but those directly interested would “participate in the 


- meetings on questions directly affecting a given country”. Other allied 


countries might be represented at such meetings. The standing 
committee could set up ad hoc sub-committees, in which experts of the 
directly interested allied countries might take part, for studying separate 
questions of special interest to them. 

When the draft treaty was prepared, and there was a central German 
Government able to accept it, there would be a general conference to 
discuss it. The German Government would be able to state its views, 
and the treaty would be subject to ratification by the German State. 

Feb. 13.—The Danish representative made a statement to the 
deputies calling for complete disarmament of Germany, and on the 
subject of South Schleswig said the population must decide whether 
they wanted a plebiscite. The refugees from eastern Germany should 
be removed, and the Germans in Denmark, equal to 5 per cent of the 
population, must be repatriated even before the peace treaty was 
concluded. 

The deputies for Austria discussed a U.S. and French proposal 


that, in an article stating that Austria should do nothing to impair her 


“e 


independence, the words “‘or territorial integrity’ should be inserted. 
M. Gusev opposed this, and then urged that no German should become 
a naturalized Austrian. The matter was not settled . 

Feb. 14.--The deputies for Germany, discussing the Soviet pro- 
posals on procedure, agreed that their four Foreign Ministers should 
draft the treaty, but differed as to the means of bringing other States 
into consultation. They agreed that Albania should be shown through- 
out in brackets, owing to lack of agreement as to whether she should be 
included with the others. 

Feb. 15.—The deputies for Austria considered the Yugoslav claims 
to part of Carinthia and the frontier areas of Styria, which M. Gusev 
stated were just, but the British, U.S., and French deputies opposed. 
M. Gusev said he supported them owing to the réle of Yugoslavia in 
the war; the contrasting réle of Austria, from where the German attack 
on Yugoslavia was launched; the attitude of Austria towards Yugo- 
slavia; and the substance of the Yugoslav claims, which were on behalf 
of 100,000 Slovenes (the Austrian estimate was 26,000) in the dis- 
puted areas. 

The British deputy argued that the treaty should look forward, and 
not back, and that the relative réles of the two countries in the war or 
their attitude to each other recently were not the right basis on which 
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to approach the matter. All three deputies advocated the re-establish. 
ment of Austria’s pre-Anschluss frontiers. 


Feb. 17.—The British, French, and Soviet deputies for Germany 
agreed in principle to the establishment, as an organ of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, of a permanent committee through which the 
allied Governments could take part in the making of the treaty. The 
U.S. deputy abstained. The British and French deputies argued tha 
representatives of the four great Powers and of all the other States 
concerned must belong to it, as its function was to enable the Allies to 
receive documents and information and put questions; it was not to 
arrange for the participation of allied States in particular cases. 

M. Gusev disagreed, on the ground that if the committee was to be 
the organ of the Foreign Ministers its membership must be confined to 
the four Powers. Under his proposal the committee, having first settled 
its own procedure, would meet the representatives of the other States 
and impart to them any information which the Council of Ministers 
or the deputies had decided should be made known. Any other 
committee should be one merely of experts, working for, and on the 
instructions of, the Foreign Ministers or their deputies. 


Feb. 18.—Further discussion on the German treaty procedure 
ended without agreement. 

Feb, 19.—The deputies for Austria dealt with German assets in 
Austria, and the British delegate recalled that it was agreed at Potsdam 
that Austria should pay no reparations but that they should come from 
certain German assets. The U.S. delegate said that for 2 years the 
question of these assets had been repeatedly raised in Vienna without 
result because of the refusal of the Russians to discuss it. The Russians 
were proposing the legalization of all the seizures already made in the 
Soviet zone regardless of Austrian interests, but the legality of many of 
these seizures would never be recognized by the U.S.A. 

M. Gusev said the German assets were a political problem associated 
with the separation of Austria from Germany. The Austrian Govern- 
ment had not recognized the Potsdam decisions. The British and U.S. 
delegates said they considered Austria had given adequate answers on 
the Potsdam agreement. The matter was referred to a committee for 
report. 

The deputies for Germany approved in principle the establishment 
of the consultative and information committee by which the smaller 
Powers would be associated with the Foreign Ministers in the peace- 
making. The British, French, and U.S. deputies wished the com- 
mittee to inform the Allied Governments regularly about the work of 
the Foreign Ministers, and to communicate to all Governments the 
necessary documentation, but M. Gusev disagreed, and the matter was 
left unsettled. 

Feb. 22.—No decision was reached as to how the smaller Powers 
should be represented in the committees to form part of the treaty- 
making machinery. M. Gusev’s proposals were challenged by the 
British and U.S. deputies, who pointed out that, under them, Albania 
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MR. ATTLEE’S STATEMENT ON THE 
INDIAN PROBLEM 


ON Feb. 20 Mr. Attlee announced in Parliament that the Governmen; 
intended to transfer power into ‘“‘responsible Indian hands’’ not later 
than June 1948. He recalled that the Acts of 1919 and 1935 both 
represented a substantial transfer of political power, that in 1940 the 
Government recognized the principle that Indians should themselves 
frame a new Constitution for a fully autonomous India, and that in the 
offer of 1942 they invited them to set up a Constituent Assembly fo; 
that purpose. The Government believed this policy to be right and 
since taking office had done their utmost to carry it forward to its 
fulfilment. His own declaration of March 15 made it clear that it was 
for the Indian people to choose their future status and constitution, 
and that the Government felt the time had come for responsibility to 
pass into Indian hands. 

The proposals put forward on May 16 were only made when it 
seemed clear that without some initiative from the Cabinet Mission 
agreement was unlikely to be reached. An interim Government had 
since been set up at the centre composed of the leaders of the major 
communities exercising wide powers within the existing Constitution, 
but there were still differences among the parties which were preventing 
the Constituent Assembly from functioning as it was intended it should. 
It was of the essence of the plan that the Assembly should be fully 
representative. 

H.M. Government wished to hand over their responsibility to 
authorities established by a Constitution approved by all parties, but 
unfortunately there was at present no clear prospect that such a Con- 
stitution and such authorities would emerge. The present state of 
uncertainty could not be indefinitely prolonged, and ‘“‘H.M. Government 
wish to make it clear that it is their definite intention to take the neces- 
sary steps to effect the transference of power into responsible Indian 
hands by a date not later than June 1948”. 

India had for roo years enjoyed peace and security as a part of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire, and continued peace was more 
than ever necessary today if the full possibilities of economic develop- 
ment were to be realized. For this, it was essential that all parties 
should sink their differences in order that they might be ready to 
shoulder the great responsibilities which would come upon them in 
1948. If it should appear that a Constitution would not have been 
worked out by a fully representative Constituent Assembly by June 
1948, H.M. Government would “‘have to consider to whom the powers 
of the Central Government in British India should be handed over, 
on the due date, whether as a whole to some form of central Government 
for British India or in some areas to the existing Provincial Govern- 
ments, or in such other way as may seem most reasonable and in the 
best interests of the Indian people’. 

Preparatory measures must be put in hand in advance of the due date. 
It was important that the efficiency of the civil administration be 
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MR. ATTLEE’S STATEMENT ON THE INDIAN PROBLEM I2!I 


"maintained and the defence of India be fully provided for. As the 
nrocess of transfer proceeded it would become progressively more 
| Jifficult to carry out to the letter all the provisions of the Act of 1935. 
"| egislation would be introduced to give effect to the final transfer of 


power. “ ; 
' As to the States, the Government ‘do not intend to hand over their 


powers and obligations under paramountcy to any Government of 


British India. It is not intended to bring paramountcy, as a system, to 
_, conclusion earlier than the date of the final transfer of power, but it is 


contemplated that for the intervening period the relations of the Crown 


| with individual States may be adjusted by agreement’. Negotiations 
regarding matters arising from the transfer of power would be used 
" with the representatives of those to whom power was to be transferred. 


The Government believed that British commercial and industrial 


' interests could look forward to a fair field for their enterprise under the 
‘new conditions. In conclusion, they expressed, on behalf of the 


eople of Britain, their goodwill and good wishes towards the people 


' of India as they went forward to this final stage in their achievement of 


self-government. 
Mr. Attlee then recalled that Lord Wavell had been appointed 


| Viceroy in 1943, and that “it was agreed that this should be a war-time 


appointment. Lord Wavell had discharged this high office during this 
very difficult period with devotion and a high sense of duty. It has, 
however, seemed that the opening of this new and final phase in India 
is the appropriate time to terminate this war appointment. The King 
has approved as successor... Viscount Mountbatten, who will be 
entrusted with the task of transferring to Indian hands the responsi- 
bility for the government of British India in a manner that will best 
ensure the future happiness and prosperity of India’’. 

He would remain on the active list. The change of office would take 
place during March. An earldom had been conferred on Lord Wavell. 

The statement was published as a White Paper (Cmd. 7047). 


MR. BEVIN’S STATEMENT ON THE 
PALESTINE PROBLEM 


MR. BEVIN informed Parliament on Feb. 18 of the impossibility of 
finding a basis of discussion for the Palestine problem, and that it had 
been decided to submit it to U.N.O. Both Arabs and Jews had de- 
clined to accept as a basis the provincial autonomy plan put forward 
by H.M.G. The Arabs had suggested as an alternative that Palestine 
should achieve independence as a unitary State, with a permanent 
Arab majority. H.M.G. saw no prospects of negotiating a settlement on 
that basis and put forward new proposals which were handed to the 
Arab delegations and to the Jewish Agency on Feb. 7, but they were 
rejected outright by both sides, even as a basis for discussion. The 
plan, while consistent with the principles of the Mandate, gave a 
practical promise of evolution towards independence by building up, 
during a 5 years’ period of trusteeship, political institutions rooted in 
the lives of the people. 

The Arabs stated that Palestine must not be denied the independence 
achieved by every other Arab State, and that in accordance with the 
accepted principles of democracy the elected majority should be free 
to determine the future destiny of the country. They were unwilling 
to contemplate further Jewish immigration, as they thought it would 
jeopardize their attainment of national independence. They were also 
opposed to the creation of a Jewish State in any part of Palestine. 

The Jewish Agency proposed a continuation of the Mandate on a 
basis which would enable them to expand the Jewish National Home 
until they had attained by immigration a numerical majority and could 
demand the creation of an independent State over the whole country. 
H.M.G. told it that it would be impossible to maintain a mandatory 
administration under the protection of which such a policy could be 
carried out, but that they would be prepared to consider as a compromise 
proposals for the creation of “‘a viable Jewish State in an adequate area 
of Palestine’. 

H.M.G. were thus faced with an irreconcilable conflict of principles. 
There were in Palestine about 1,200,000 Arabs, and 600,000 Jews. If 
the conflict was to be resolved by arbitrary decision, H.M.G. were not 
empowered, as mandatory, to take it. They had no power to award the 
country either to the Arabs or to the Jews, or to partition it. It had 
therefore been decided to submit the problem to U.N.O., but great 
difficulty was anticipated in having the matter considered before the 
regular session of the General Assembly in September. The White 
Paper of 1939 would not be abolished. Whether it was right or wrong, 
the House was committed to it. “That is the legal position.” 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1947 

cals Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Moscow. 
E.C.I.T.O. Council Meeting, Paris. 
Meeting of World Representatives of Zionist Inner Council, 
Jerusalem. 
Conference of Foreign Ministers of American countries, 
Rio de Janeiro. 
Industrial Committee on Coal Mining, Geneva. 
World Conference on passports and frontier formalities, 
Geneva. 
I.L.0. Committee on Social Policy in Dependent Terri- 
tories, London. 
Conference of the International Wheat Council, London. 
Inter-Asian Relations Conference, New Delhi. 
Meeting of Security Council, Lake Success. 
First Meeting of U.N. Trusteeship Council, New York. 


Elections for the Parliaments of German States in the 
British zone of Germany. 

Plenary Session of the International Parliamentary 
Union, Cairo. 

Inter-American Conference on Social Security, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Preparatory Commission of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment, Geneva. 


Elections for the Constituent Assembly, Burma. 
Internation Telecommunications Conference, Washington. 
I.L.O. Industrial Committee on Coal Mining, Geneva. 
General Election in Japan. 

Universal Postage Congress, Paris. 
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